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Conrad, who had already laid their plans for a forcible move against
Rumania with all the consequences, political and military, attending it,
and now saw a still better opportunity of making their policy prevail.
In St. Petersburg the Tsar, a man of weak and wavering will, was
surrounded by counsellors who advised him that he would assuredly
lose his throne if he submitted again to the affront which had been
put upon him five years earlier, or permitted Austria and Germany
to deprive him of his leadership of the Slavs in the Balkans, and thus
shut the door on the legitimate and necessary aspirations of Russia.
Behind these again was a public opinion which regarded the defence
of Serbia as an obligation of honour no less binding on Russia than
the defence of Belgium on France and Great Britain.
In all these three countries there were fixed military plans of cam-
paign requiring rapid action from the moment that war was regarded
as inevitable, and leading soldiers in each of them using their influence
and their power to thwart civilian negotiations imposing delays. In
Germany the Schlieffen plan depended on a quick victory over France,
before Russia could come into action, and correspondingly in Russia
the known fact that her opponents relied on the slowness of her
mobilization led soldiers to resolve that they should not have this
advantage, or as little of it as possible. Behind the civilian statesmen
in each country stood soldiers watching time-tables calculated to days,
even hours, and protesting that their plans would be ruined if delays
were permitted.
In France the military mind was at one with the civilian. Rightly
or wrongly both were convinced that Germany and Austria meant
war and to both the consequences seemed automatic and imperative.
The terms of the Dual Alliance laid down that French mobilization
followed German ; and failure to fulfil them meant the end of the
Alliance, the isolation of France and, in French eyes, her permanent
subjugation by Germany. Efforts might be made by British statesmen
to stay the course of events in Berlin or St. Petersburg, but they were
never regarded hopefully by the French who faced the event as fated,
knowing the doubtful issue. A few schemers and dreamers may have
seen victory at the end and the recovery of the lost Provinces, but to
the vast majority in July, 1914, the impending war was a stroke of
fate to be accepted with courage because there was no alternative.